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The Book of Knowledge: The Children’s 
Encyclopedia That Leads to Love of 
Learning. Ed-in-ch., E. V. McLough- 
lin; educ. const., Leonard Power. With 
an introd. by Alexander J. Stoddard. 
20v. New York, The Grolier Society, 
Inc. [1926-52]. xviii, 7607p. illus. 
ports. maps. diagrs. 24.5cm. sturdite 
(Magic Carpet ed.) $119.50; artcraft 
(De Luxe Mastercraft ed.) $200; 
school and library discounts avail- 
able on request. 


The Book of Knowledge (c1946-47) 
was reviewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, July 1947. Reviews of previous 
printings appeared in the January 1932, 
July 1935, and January 1941 issues. 
The Book of Knowledge Annual, 1949 
was reviewed in the Bulletin for Janu- 
ary 1950. For this evaluation the 1952 
printing was compared with the 1947. 

According to a statement from the 
publisher, the set has been continuous- 


ly revised since its first copyright in 
1910. In promotional literature it is said 
to be “especially designed and arranged 
for children’s use in general informa- 
tional reading and reference.”—Facts 
and Figures . . . “While the coverage 
of factual topics is on the whole com- 
parable to that of other juvenile ency- 
clopedias, the emphasis is upon facts 
which will be instructive and enter- 
taining.”—Making the Most of The Book 
of Knowledge. . . . Its content appears 
to be geared particularly to elementary 
and junior high school level, with a 
few exceptions such as science articles 
geared to more advanced readers. These 
would be more generally understood 
by those in senior high school. 

Ellen V.- McLoughlin has served as 
editor-in-chief of the set since 1942. 
Contributors to the work, named, iden- 
tified, and credited with their contribu- 
tions in an 11-page list in volume 1, 
include prominent educators, scientists, 
and artists. Leading articles, especially 
the new ones, are signed, e.g.: Floods 
Can Be Controlled, by Louis Bromfield 
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(v.6); What Is It Like under the Sea, 
by William Beebe (v.15); and Art Be- 
gins at Home, by Dorothy Draper 
(v.16). Only one bibliography (follow- 
ing the article Outstanding American 
Negroes) was noted in the set. 

In promotional and prefatory state- 
ments the publishers call particular at- 
tention to the “psychological” arrange- 
ment of the set, planned to overcome 
“the average child’s” difficulty in con- 
centrating long on one subject and to 
lead him to another one of interest be- 
fore his mind tires. The work consists 
of 19 text volumes and an index vol- 
ume. Articles, varying in length from 
one to 20 pages, are classified according 
to 18 “departments”: The Earth, Sci- 
ence, Wonder Questions, Animal Life, 
Plant Life, Our Own Life, Familiar 
Things, All Countries, The United 
States, Canada, The Arts, Literature, 
Famous Books, Stories, Poetry, Golden 
Deeds, Men and Women, and Things 
To Make and Things To Do. 

All or most of the departments are 
represented in each volume by one or 
more articles, and, the articles contrib- 
uting to a department may be widely 
separated in a volume. However, each 
volume has a table of contents which, 
by listing articles under department 
headings, affords some guidance to re- 
lated but scattered material in each 
book. Also, as a result of rearrange- 
ment since the 1947 printing, some re- 
lated articles which previously ap- 
peared in several volumes have been 
brought closer together in the 1952 set. 
Major ones on music, for example, are 
now in volumes 18 and 19. 

Major revision has been accomplished 
in The Arts department. The publishers 


state that the 1952 printing includes: 


‘ “53 chapters in the Fine Arts, 7 chap- 


ters in the Practical Arts, and 7 chap- 
ters on Music plus the Dictionary of 
Musical Terms—a total of 679 pages.” 
They summarize the department’s scope 
as: “(1) history of the arts; (2) life 
and background of significant artists; 
(3) explanation of techniques and dif- 
ficult terms; (4) introduction to esthet- 
ics; (5) interpretation of the transi- 
tional art movements of the present 
day.” New, rewritten, or revised and 
reset articles are noted in the fields 
of music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and the practical arts, and many 
of the illustrations are new since the 
1947 printing. 

In the belief that introduction to the 
classics in condensed or adapted form 
will lead the child to read the 
abridged versions, the Famous Books 
department is being revised in a pat- 
tern developed with the consultation of 
Miss Hilda Grieder, Assistant Professor 
in the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University. The pattern, as 
described by the publishers, “is a sim- 
ple one—something about the book— 
the story so told as to invite reading 
of the whole book—something about 
the author.” Of the 18 titles listed un- 
der Famous Books in the tables of con- 
tents of the various volumes, three 
(The Last of the Mohicans, The Count 
of Monte Cristo, and Les Misérables) 
replace old versions, and one new one 
(The House of Seven Gables) has been 
added. These four are signed by Miss 
Grieder. Two others (Canterbury Tales 
and Tom Brown’s School Days) have 
been revised and reillustrated. 

The departments of Poetry and Sto- 


un- 
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ries include selections ranging from 
those parents will read aloud to young- 
er children (e.g., Mother Goose rhymes 
and “The Three Billy Goats Gruff”) to 
material older boys and girls read inde- 
pendently, such as sonnets and “The 
Story of Beowulf.” Many children’s li- 
brarians, educators, and parents prefer 
standard versions of fairy and folk 
tales. The editors have recognized this 
in at least one case by substituting a 
version of “Hansel and Grethel,” as 
translated by Lucy Crane, for the adap- 
tation which appeared in the 1947 set. 
The department of Literature, described 
in a prefatory comment in volume 1 
as “an outline of literature in simple 
form guiding the child toward the best 
in books and reading,” includes some 
articles that are beyond the reading 
level and interest of many young chil- 
dren, e.g., those on the literatures of 
Italy and Germany. 

Biographies of artists, scientists, 
statesmen, patriots, philosophers, teach- 
ers, soldiers, royalty, etc., “all of whom 
have left their mark upon the history 
of the world,” are presented in the de- 
partment of Men and Women. As might 
be expected, this material overlaps 
somewhat that in the department of 
Golden Deeds where inspiring conduct 
of men and women from all walks of 
life and many lands and periods is re- 
counted. There appears to be little 
change in these departments. The tone 
of some of their articles seems rather 
forced and the content of others be- 
yond the comprehension and interest 
of young readers. 

Interesting and well-presented infor- 
mation is found in articles in the de- 
partment of The Earth, “the story of 
land, air, sea, and sky.” Many are 
signed by authorities and, while some 
are the same as in the 1947 printing, 
others are entirely new (e.g., Is the 


Earth Growing Warmer? and Floods 
Can Be Controlled) and at least one 
(Weather Wisdom) has been rewritten. 

A high standard continues to prevail 
in the Science department which first 
appeared in the 1946 printing. All of 
the material appears to be reliable and 
authoritative and many of the articles 
are signed. Some new ones have been 
added and others have been revised by 
the addition of new material. While 
some that have not been rewritten, 
such as Radio-Active Elements, are 
likely to prove difficult for children of 
elementary school age, they will be 
informative to and enjoyed by more 
advanced and especially inquisitive 
children. 

The department of Familiar Things 
includes well-written articles on ob- 
jects, mechanisms, and materials that 
are a part of every-day life, e.g.: on 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation; how we get various fabrics, 
fuels, and building materials; how pa- 
per, watches, and,clocks are made. 
Examples of sovitll are found in Syn- 
thetic Rubber, rewritten and including 
some new illustrations, and in a com- 
pletely new article Wetter Water, The 
Story of Detergents. 

Rearrangement of material to bring 
related subjects closer together is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the department 
of Wonder Questions. Many questions 
have been regrouped by subject and 
many of the groups are now located 
with articles they illuminate. For in- 
stance, the articles answering Is There 
a Man in the Moon? and Does the 
Moon Pull the Sea? are on the pages 
immediately preceding the article The 
Earth and the Moon in volume 10. In 
the same volume the questions on 
writing and letters (e.g., What Letter 
Is Most Commonly Used?) precede the 
article How Man Learned To Write in 
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the department of Familiar Things. 

The department Things To Make and 
Things To Do will prove valuable to 
parents and children in answering the 
eternal question, “What can I do now?” 
It presents games, puzzles, and fasci- 
nating creative ideas (e.g.: How Did 
Father Divide His Garden? A Varia- 
tion of Chinese Checkers; Decorative 
Bottles; How To Stage a Play) with 
well-planned and apparently easily fol- 
lowed directions. 

Aware that the arrangement of the 
set makes a comprehensive index es- 
sential, the publishers have kept vol- 
ume 20 up to date through continuous 
revision. The volume contains the fol- 
lowing sections, clear and concise di- 
rections for their use being provided 
as necessary: General Index (284p.), 
Index of Things To Make and Things 
To Do (2p.); Poetry Index (21p.); Key 
to Illustrations of the Arts (20p., in- 
cluding two devoted to a section for 
the practical arts); the text of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, with fac- 
simile signatures, and of the Constitu- 
tion, with Amendments. 

The General Index contains entries 
for subjects (including art and poetry), 
titles, authors, see and see also refer- 
ences, and according to the publishers, 
more than 2000 fact-entries, helpful for 
ready-reference purposes, which define 
or identify subjects not included in the 
main body of the work. The Poetry In- 
dex is divided into two sections, the 
first presenting entries under author, 
title, and first line, the second classify- 
ing the poems by subject. The Key to 
Illustrations of the Arts (or “Art In- 
dex’’) has been completely reorganized 
since 1947 and is arranged as follows: 
architecture, according to style or pe- 
riod and country; mosaics; painting, 
first by artist and title, second by sub- 
ject; prints and engravings, and sculp- 


ture, both by artist and title; practical 
arts, by kind, e.g., costume, furniture, 
pottery. 

The Preface in volume 1 states that 
this printing of The Book of Knowl- 
edge presents over 15,000 illustrations. 
These include photographs, color plates, 
gravures, drawings, charts, diagrams, 
and maps in black and white. Many 
new and modern ones have been added, 
among them, according to the publish-* 
ers, 169 pages in two-color and 25 in 
full-color. Examples of the latter are 
the excellent plates accompanying Mod- 
ern Painting Europe and in England 
(v.5) and The Potter’s Art (v.15). 

Some of the old reproductions (their 
source identified) are sharper than in 
previous printings. Many gravures have 
been eliminated but some that have 
been retained have a rose coloring that 
adds little to their appeal and some are 
blurred. Action pictures illustrate such 
new articles as Sports in Canada and 
What Is It Like under the Sea. The 
quality of the illustrative material var- 
ies. In the Arts department the repro- 
duction of masterpieces, photographs, 
full-color plates, and drawings in two- 
color and black and white are good. On 
the other hand, some of the old versions 
of Famous Books are not illustrated; 
others have poor black and white draw- 
ings. The new versions, however, are 
illustrated by well-known and distin- 
guished artists; The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, for example, by Robert Law- 
son. The illustrations of poems and 
stories aiso range from quite ordinary 
ones to the fine work of such illustra- 
tors as James Daugherty, Roger Du- 
voisin, Wanda Gag, and Kurt Wiese. 

The binding of the set is sturdy and 
attractive, the paper a good quality, 
and the print easily read. The 20 vol- 
umes are continuously paged, the in- 
clusive paging of each being stamped 
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on its spine below the volume number. 
The overall appearance of the pages is 
on the whole modern and attractive. 
Elimination of borders has afforded 
wider margins and slightly wider col- 
umns of type than in previous print- 
ings. The publishers point out that 96 
per cent of the pages are now in this 
contemporary format. 

In an introductory article to The 
Book of Knowledge the educational 
consultant for the set remarks upon 
its powers “to educate while entertain- 
ing’ and “to delight children.” He 
traces these to “sogund psychological 
arrangement appropriate for juveniles, 
yet providing a kit of tools (indexes) 
adequate for unlocking any particular 
door to knowledge.” 

Although consistent with such aims, 
the inclusion of material designed par- 
ticularly for browsing and entertain- 
ment (i.e., the departments Things To 
Make and Things To Do, Famous Books, 
Poems, Stories) makes the subtitle 
“Children’s Encyclopedia” somewhat 
inappropriate, as does the departure 
from the more common alphabetical 
arrangement. The purposeful scatter- 
ing of related material throughout the 
19 text volumes, while in some instances 
modified by revisions since 1947 and 
somewhat offset by the comprehensive 
and analytic indexes in volume 20, con- 
tinues to limit both ready-reference use 
of the set and its reference value when 
a well-rounded presentation of corre- 
lated information on a broad subject is 
desired. With these limitations, the 1952 
printing of The Book of Knowledge 
will have more appeal and value to the 
casual reader than to those requiring 
a juvenile encyclopedia for reference 
purposes and is recommended for 
homes and for public and school li- 
braries needing a juvenile set that af- 
fords instructional entertainment and 


general informational reading of wide 
scope. 


FPA Book of Quotations: A New Col- 
lection of Famous Sayings, Reflecting 
the Wisdom and the Wit of Times 
Past and Present and Including the 
Virtuous, Humorous, and Philosophic 
Commentary on Life by Men and 
Women of Every Age together with 
Riches from the Profound Wells of 
the Bible, Proverbs, and Anonymity 
as Selected by Franklin Pierce Ad- 
ams. New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. [c1952]. xxx, 914p. 21.7cm. cloth 
$5.95. 


For this work, Franklin Pierce 
Adams, through his years in newspaper 
and radio work known to many Ameri- 
cans as “FPA,” has selected over 15,000 
quotations of his particular choice and, 
with the aid of collaborators, has ar- 
ranged them under more than a thou- 
sand separate topics. 

In prefatory material, the author and 
publisher emphasize that this collec- 
tion marks the first appearance of fa- 
mous words by persons not present in 
other quotation books. A comparison 
of names entered under A, L, and W 
in the author indexes of this work, 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, and Ste- 
venson’s The Home Book of Quotations 
indicates the claim is justifiable. Fifty- 
two names in this sample are found 
only in FPA and 33 of these are per- 
sons who lived or: are living in the 
twentieth century. The volume appears 
to include representatives of all ages, 
with emphasis on the contemporary 
scene. There can be little criticism of a 
selection so personal as this one, but 
some users may be disappointed to find 
that such distinguished names as John 
Dewey, Harold Ickes, and Fiorello La 
Guardia are not included in its author 
index. (The attentive reader, however, 
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may find a quotation from John Dewey 
on page 292 which somehow escaped 
the index.) 

The quotations in the main text are 
arranged alphabetically by topics. Top- 
ics under which a large number of 
quotations appear are often subdivided, 
e.g., under Life: I. Life: Definitions; 
II. Life: Pro and Con; III. Life: Its 
Brevity; IV. Life and Death; V. Life 
and Living; VI. Living: Canons. With- 
in each topic or subtopic the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by author with 
proverbs under P, unknown authorship 
under U, and biblical quotations at the 
end. There are many see references 
from headings not used to those under 
which quotations are grouped, (e.g., 
Conduct “See Behavior,” Motive “See 
Purpose”) and from specific headings 
to general ones (e.g., April “See 
Months,” Violet “See Flowers”). No 
see also references are used in the text. 

At the end of each quotation the 
source is given. This usually includes 


the name of the author, his birth and 
death dates, and the work from which 
the words are taken or the occasion 
upon which they were used. Exact ci- 
tation (page, chapter, verse, or line) 
is given regularly only for Shakespeare, 


the Bible, classical authors such as 
Cicero and Homer, and a few others. 
The inclusion of the author’s dates with 
each quotation is a convenient feature. 

A check of authors in the A section 
of the text against standard biographi- 
cal reference sources reveals a number 
of errors, but in only two of the cases 
noted are they of serious consequence. 
The dates of William Alexander, Earl 
of Stirling are given as 1726-83 (p.77 
and 810). The compiler has confused 
him with his descendant, the American 
general. Dates for the author quoted 
are given in the Dictionary of National 
Biography as 1567?-1640. The date 


(c.1400) for Alanus de Insulies on page 
58 should probably be 1114-1203. Names 
of authors are not always used consist- 
ently, e.g.: Aguecheeck on page 64, but 
Charles B. Fairbanks on page 728; Duc 
de Levis on page 51, but Francois Gas- 
ton de Lévis on page 592; and Muslih- 
ud-Din Saadi on page 15, but Saadi on 
page 106. No attempt is made to trace 
quotations to their original source. Oc- 
casionally similar quotations are cited 
for comparison, but these quotations 
are not indexed under their authors’ 
names. 

The book has two indexes: one by 
topic at the front, the other by author 
at the back. No word-index is provided 
to facilitate search for a quotation 
when only a fragment is recalled. Con- 
sequently, unless the subject or the 
author is known, search may be pro- 
longed and end unsuccessfully. 

A comparison of the A and B sections 
of the Index of Topics and the main 
body of the work indicates that the in- 
dex includes: the topics under which 
quotations are grouped in the text; 
many see references not provided there; 
and, by means of listing related sub- 
jects in italics under main entries, 
many see also references which are 
omitted entirely in the. text. As is 
pointed out in its introductory note, 
however, the Index of Topics omits 
see references from specific subjects to 
eight general ones (e.g., Animals, Flow- 
ers, Plants) which are included in the 
text. The convenience of the user might 
have been served better if these had 
been included in the index and only 
headings under which quotations were 
grouped had been included in the main 
body of the work. 

The Index of Authors gives page ref- 
erences for all the names in the text 
except Shakespeare, the Bible, prov- 
erbs, and a few names evidently over- 
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looked (e.g., John Dewey, p.292). Its 
see references from variant forms of 
names would be more helpful if they 
cited exactly the forms used in the 
main entries. For example, the refer- 
ence La Salle, St. Jean Baptiste de 
“See St. Jean” would be clearer if it 
were “See Jean, St.”; the main entry 
is Jean Baptiste de La Salle, St. The 
name of Archibald Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, could not be located on page 92 
as indexed; an unindexed quotation 
from Archibald Douglas appears on 
page 97. 

The paper, typography, and binding 
of the work are satisfactory. 

Despite the facts that more careful 
editing would have increased the ac- 
curacy of FPA Book of Quotations and 
that lack of a significant word-index 
will limit its usefulness in locating 
quotations, this new collection is a 
representative, fairly reliable, and han- 
dy work. The inclusion of authors not 
found in similar books makes it a de- 


sirable supplement. FPA Book of Quo- 
tations is recommended for home use 
and for supplementary purchase in li- 
braries. 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary. By Made- 
leine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller in 
consultation with eminent authori- 
ties. Drawings by Claire Valentine. 
New York, Harper & Bros. [c1952]. 
xi, 851p. illus. maps. diagrs. 24cm. 
buckram $7.95; thumb indexed $8.95; 
to schools and libraries, 3314 per cent 
discount. 


Six years in the making, this work 
by the authors of the Encyclopedia of 
Bible Life is, in part, the result of their 
numerous trips to Palestine and the 
Mediterranean world. In the Foreword 
they acknowledge the assistance of 
eminent authorities (Robert H. Pfeif- 
fer, Edwin Lewis, W. F. Albright, G. E. 


Wright, and others), foundations, and 
institutions, especially the American 
Schools of Oriental Research at Jerusa- 
lem and Baghdad. The three contribu- 
tors of the proportionately very few 
signed articles in the work are indi- 
cated by their initials and named in 
the prefatory material. 

The authors’ encyclopedia was re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin for April 1946, and was recom- 
mended as “useful for the abundance of 
material it presents in informal style 
and for its well-chosen illustrations.” 
The review noted, however, that “its 
emphasis upon ‘popular curiosities’ lim- 
its its scope in comparison to other Bi- 
ble encyclopedias. . . .” With some 
modification, the same criticism and 
recommendation can be applied to Har- 
per’s Bible Dictionary. 

According to the book jacket, the 
work is a completely new one, includ- 
ing over 3000 articles, 424 photographs, 
107 line drawings, and 16 multi-colored 
maps. In range of materials and treat- 
ment it is more of a cyclopedia than a 
dictionary in the strict sense of the 
word. Its alphabetically arranged en- 
tries are devoted to persons, places, 
phrases, ideas, objects, titles of books 
of the Bible, doctrines, and other such 
materials that are now “the common 
stock-in-trade” (Foreword) of biblical 
scholars. Information includes facts on 
the lives of biblical persons; the loca- 
tion of biblical findings in museums; 
cities visited by Jesus (with distances 
from Jerusalem); population for bibli- 
cal cities (sometimes compared with 
twentieth century figures); the value 
of Old Testament money; lists and 
charts for subjects ranging from flow- 
ers, idols, and governors to gestures 
and bodily expressions of emotion; and 
a certain amount of “curious” informa- 
tion such as the gestation period of 
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the camel, the number of wives and 
concubines of a given ruler, and differ- 
ences in the behavior of goats and 
sheep. The longer monographic arti- 
cles are appropriately subdivided. Un- 
der Architecture, for example, there are 
subsections on castles, forums, inns, 
palaces, prisons, etc., the better known 
examples of each being named and de- 
scribed. 

Various articles mention current 
opinions and recent excavations and 
discoveries (as late as the excavation 
of New Testament Jericho in 1950). 
Curiously, perhaps, the table “Some 
Sites Excavated or Explored in Bible 
Lands” (p.33-38) does not furnish dates 
for the expeditions, nor does random 
sampling of the articles discussing these 
sites reveal in them much concern with 
dating archaeological discoveries. Bib- 
liographic references, more the excep- 
tion than the rule, appear within or 
at the end of the article, some citing in- 
clusive paging, others a page, chapter, 
or an entire work. Date of publication 
is frequently omitted and sometimes 
also the publisher. Consequently, there 
is little bibliographic evidence by which 
to judge the up-to-dateness of the ma- 
terial. For the most part, however, the 
works cited prove to be acceptably re- 
cent. The most recent noted was pub- 
lished in 1951. 

Following an entry word pronuncia- 
tion is indicated by diacritical marks 
found in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary of the English Language. 
While this is the general practice, some 
terms are not marked, e.g.: agora, Ap- 
pian Way, Appius, Kain, Ninlil, Nin- 
urta, and the phrase mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin, which is perhaps more likely 
to be quoted or used in speech than 
some of the others. In many cases a 
translation of the original Greek or 
Hebrew follows the pronunciation. 


See and see also references are em- 
ployed widely. All those checked were 
found to be accurate. In lieu of q.v. 
references, an asterisk is used in the 
body of articles to indicate words that 
appear as main entries under which 
supplementary material is to be found 
elsewhere in the work. 

In their Foreword the authors state 
that it is impossible for “a one-volume 
dictionary of the Bible to include every 
obscure individual, place name or site, 
or to discuss every facet of Biblical 
truth or Christian doctrine.” They be- 
lieve, however, that “no person, place, 
or topic of moderate or major signifi- 
cance is omitted” in this one. A com- 
parison of the number of main entries, 
including cross references, under the 
letters D, H, L, P, T, and Z in this work 
and James Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (New York: Scribner, 1909. $10), 
M. W. Jacobus’ New Standard Bible 
Dictionary, third revised edition (New 
York: Funk, 1936. $6), and John D. 
Davis’ The Westminster Dictionary of 
the Bible, revised (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Pr., 1944. $4) indicates that 
each of the older works contains more 
entries. Under none of these letters 
does Harper’s Bible Dictionary contain 
as many as the others; its total for all 
of the letters checked is about 70 per 
cent of the number found in The West- 
minster Dictionary and about 58 per 
cent of those found in Jacobus and 
Hastings. 

Among the approximately 80 entries 
that appear under D in Hastings, but 
not in Harper’s are: damnation, darling, 
day’s journey, deafness, defilement, de- 
scent into Hades, dictionaries (of the 
Bible), dinner, doctrine, doubt, and 
dualism. In the same section of the 
alphabet Harper’s includes 11 entries 
not found in Hastings: dainties, date 
(fruit), Dead Sea Scrolls, defense, 
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Deity, democracy, demonology, devoted 
thing, die, Diotrephes (out of order), 
and document. Subjects appear, as a 
general rule, to be treated more exten- 
sively in Hastings than in Harper’s. 
There are exceptions, some accounted 
for by illustrations in the new work, 
others by a different emphasis in the 
dictionaries. Comparison of the length 
of selected unillustrated articles they 
have in common, however, reveals that 
for the following entries Hastings pre- 
sents a total of 95-100 columns of text 
more than Harper’s: Chronology, con- 
science, English Bible (versions of), 
flowers, Hebrews (Epistle to), Israel, 
Jesus Christ, Josephus, Kingdom of 
God (or Heaven), Mark (Gospel), mar- 
riage, Moses, and Palestine. The length 
of Harper’s articles exceeds those in 
Hastings in only two of the above cases, 
flowers and Palestine. 

The book jacket describes the illus- 
trations in Harper’s Bible Dictionary 
as “the finest collection of Biblical il- 
lustrative material ever assembled in 
a single volume.” Five hundred figures 
are listed with credits at the back of 
the book. Some of these consist of a 
single drawing or a group of drawings; 
others are maps (33 spotted throughout 
the work) and photographs of which, 
the Foreword states, more than two 
hundred were taken by the authors. 
In size the illustrations range from 
slightly over a square inch to a full 
page. The scope of their subjects is 
broad, including famous paintings of 
biblical characters, land- and seascapes, 
airviews, fruits, flowers, household ob- 
jects, stained glass art, weapons, and 
similar material. The illustrations are 
well placed in relation to the text, but 
they are not always an improvement 
over the drawings and photographs in 
Jacobus’ A New Standard Bible Dic- 


tionary. 


The drawings are as a rule satisfac- 
torily clear, but several of the photo- 
graphs are not. Some of the land- and 
seascapes, for example, are so small and 
indistinct as to be virtually worthless. 
There are also included some photo- 
graphs which seem to have little value 
in a work such as this one, a Turkish 
patrol on the eastern slope of Ararat 
(fig.27) and a lion in the Jerusalem 
Zoological Garden (fig.248) being ex- 
amples. 

The multi-colored maps, printed on 
a dull-finish paper and located on 16 
plates at the end of the volume, are 
from the Westminster Historical Atlas 
of the Bible (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Pr., 1945) and The Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. They are copy- 
righted, but no copyright date is given. 
The colors used to block out different 
areas are not always easily distinguish- 
able and, in at least three cases (pl.3, 


_ 4, 15), are not all explained in the key 


insert. In Harper’s the map showing 
Paul’s journey (pl.15) is reduced to 
almost a fourth of its size in the atlas 
volume; the routes are by no means 
easily traced. 

Bound in blue library buckram, 
Smythe sewn and reinforced, the vol- 
ume is attractive in format, lies flat 
when open, and has margins adequate 
for rebinding. The paper, a fifty-pound 
coated stock, makes the book heavier 
than is usual for one this size. The two- 
column page design is good. Printed in 
seven-point type and easily read, arti- 
cles appear under boldface headings 
with hanging indention and numbered 
meanings within the entry. 

As in their encyclopedia, the authors 
of Harper’s Bible Dictionary have pre- 
sented a wealth of material in readable 
style. If the illustrations are not always 
superior in quality to those in earlier 
works, they are more numerous and of 
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broader coverage. By reason of its ap- 
parently smaller number of entries and 
less extensive treatment of some sub- 
jects, Harper’s Bible Dictionary will 
not for scholars and. libraries super- 
sede the Hastings, Jacobus, and West- 
minster dictionaries of the Bible. It 
will, however, supplement the older 
works for more recent material and 
will be useful to a wide audience of 
laymen, students, and teachers. It is 
recommended. 


The Home University Encyclopedia: 
An Illustrated Treasury of Knowl- 
edge. Prepared under the editorship 
of C. Ralph Taylor. ... Rev. ed. 12v. 
New York, Books, Inc., 1952 [c1935- 
51; as Nelson New Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopedia by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
c1905, 1934]. 4868p. illus. ports. maps. 
diagrs. 23.5cm. sturdite $69. 


The Home University Encyclopedia 
is an abridged and revised version of 
Nelson New Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, 
first published in 1905 and revised in 
1934. Nelson (c1905-32) was reviewed 
in the Subscription Books Bulletin for 
April 1941. A review of the 15-volume 
Home University Encyclopedia (c1941) 
appeared in the July 1944 issue. 

C. Ralph Taylor, editor of the pres- 
ent work, is co-author of Vital English, 
a set of school texts, and editor of 
Shakespeare for the Windsor English 
Classics. The late Carl Van Doren is 
featured as advisory editor on the title 
page which also mentions “special arti- 
cles and departmental supervision by 
462 leading editors, educators and spe- 
cialists in the Ynited States and Eu- 
rope.” These contributors are not named 
and, generally, articles are unsigned. 
There are a few exceptions, however, 
among them the articles Aeronautics, 
Candy Industry, Television, Textiles, 


and United Nations, all of which are 
signed by living authorities. 

There is no prefatory statement of 
purpose, but the title of the set sug- 
gests that it is intended for family use. 
Although promotional material states 
that the work “provides a_ well-bal- 
anced education for adults and children 
alike,” general examination of the 
work as a whole and closer examina- 
tion of representative articles suggest 
that it has been written for adults. 

To check the extent of new material 
and major rewriting in The Home Uni- 
versity Encyclopedia, five 100-page sam- 
ples, presenting 3147 main entries not 
including cross references, were com- 
pared with corresponding material in 
a Nelson loose-leaf set which contained 
no pages more recent than 1931. Of the 
3147 articles in these samples of The 
Home University Encyclopedia, 121 are 
either new entries or have completely 
or largely rewritten text. In addition, 
articles in which factual changes, addi- 
tional dates, or new sentences and 
paragraphs have been incorporated oc- 
cur quite frequently. The comparative 
sample leaves no doubt, however, that 
the present work leans heavily upon 
Nelson for its subject matter and its 
presentation. 

The articles, presented in double- 
columns in alphabetical letter-by-letter 
sequence, range from brief identifica- 
tion such as Lucullus (4 lines) or gen- 
eral definitions such as Tree (8 lines) 
to more extensive material, for exam- 
ple United States, which occupies 48 
pages. The length and organization of 
articles follow no uniform pattern. 
While Luther’s biography is 95 lines 
long and Zwingli’s 58, Calvin is allot- 
ted only 16 lines, less than half of 
which are biographical. Bibliographic 
references accompany many articles. 
For new subjects, such as the United 
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Nations, they are recent. In many cases, 
however, they are out of date or con- 
tain one or two recent titles which have 
been added to obsolete lists. 

On the whole, The Home University 
Encyclopedia is marked by inadequate 
revision. This is apparent in dated in- 
formation, e.g.: various athletic rec- 
ords, the table “American Colleges and 
Universities (1946-47),” and the use 


of 1940 population figures in articles on 


states of the United States. It is also 
demonstrated in articles that omit re- 
cent developments. For example, in 
the article on China the narrative 
breaks off at 1946. Stream-line states: 
“This study is still in its experimental 
stages; but it offers great promise for 
the future.” 

There is further evidence of insuffi- 
cient revision and editorial careless- 
ness. The article on Germany opens 
with the statement: “Germany, still 
called the German Reich, was reduced 
to the boundaries of 1937 by her defeat 
in World War II.” The concluding para- 
graph of the article, an inadequate 14- 
line summary of postwar events, fails 
to correct the first sentence, ignoring 
the loss of Germany’s eastern territory 
and the spheres of influence and rival 
governments that have been established 
there. 

In the article on Poland, the area of 
the country, at present little over 121,- 
000 square miles, is given as “about 
149,000 sq.m.” Her present western 
border, the Oder River, is correctly in- 
dicated. Her eastern frontier, however, 
is said to be the Dnieper which it has 
not been since 1793. The population, 
given according to 1939 estimates as 
“approaching the 35 million figure,” 
does not take into consideration the 
losses that have reduced Poland by ten 
million. Lwéw and Wilno, both lost to 
the Soviet Union in 1939 and not re- 


covered, are mentioned among Poland’s 
university cities. The three-column ac- 
count of Polish history omits complete- 
ly the years 1466-1772, ignoring the 
greatest and most critical periods in 
the country’s past. The final sentences 
of the article read: “In 1941 Poland and 
Russia agreed to abrogate the parti- 
tioning. Autonomy was granted and the 
borders extended by the U.N. in 1945. 
In 1946 all basic industries were nation- 
alized.” This conclusion is misleading 
in regard to both the form of govern- 
ment and the boundaries of present- 
day Poland. 

The Polish example is cited here at 
some length because it is fairly repre- 
sentative of the treatment given sev- 
eral countries. A similar lack of atten- 
tion to political and territorial changes 
is revealed in data on Czechoslovakia, 
Iceland, Palestine, Syria, and others. 

Europe, World War I is a 41-page ar- 
ticle presenting almost 80 columns of 
text, but the Second World War is al- 
lotted only four columns under Europe, 
World War II and ten and one-half 
columns (of which four are chronolo- 
gy) under World War II. While the 
battles under Aisne, Marne, and Somme 
occupy more than four columns each, 
the military aspects of Dunkirk and 
Guadalcanal are disposed of in three 
and four lines respectively and there 
is no mention of the battle of Sa- 
lerno. The Second World War is not 
mentioned in the article Strategy and 
Tactics nor in the discussion of the 
work of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Biographical articles have been 
brought up to date in several cases. 
Ralph J. Bunche and Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb are included; Winston Churchill 
is credited with his 1951 electoral vic- 
tory; the deaths in 1951 of Louis 
Adamic, Ernest Bevin, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and Fritz Thyssen are noted. 
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On the other hand, those of Walter von 
Brauchitsch, John T. McCutcheon, Ed- 
ward Stettinius, and Sigrid Undset in 
1948 and 1949 are not given and there 
are no entries for Trygve Lie, Modeste 
Mussorgsky, Albert Schweitzer, or 
Thomas Wolfe. 

Several articles are generally inade- 
quate. Propaganda explains the “De 
Propaganda Fide” of the church but 
says nothing about modern aspects of 
propaganda. The article Atom and those 
on aspects of atomic energy are neither 
clear nor up to date. For example, the 
particles of which an atom is composed 
(electron, proton, neutron, etc.) are 
poorly described. This is no main entry 
for plutonium, It is mentioned under 
Atomic Energy Commission, but its 
nature is left uncertain and neither it 
nor isotopes are mentioned in the arti- 
cle Atomic Bomb. 

Not all inaccuracies in the set are 
due to obsolescence. Contrary to the 
text of the encyclopedia, the “Graf 
Spee” was attacked, not off the coast 
of Peru but in the South Atlantic, off 
Uruguay. The brother of Emperor 
Charles VI was not Leopold, but Jo- 
seph I. West Pakistan does not border 
on the U.S.S.R., nor does East Pakistan 
border on Nepal. Stalingrad is located 
in the Russian S.F.S.R., not in the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. Misspelled names are 
also noted in entries and text. 

Since the set has no general index, 
the reader must rely upon cross ref- 
erences and the suitability of entries in 
order to locate material. Although the 
encyclopedia uses cross references to 
direct the reader from variant or obso- 
lete forms of entry to standard or re- 
cent ones, it has also reversed the prac- 
tice a number of times. Examples are 
the see references from Faulkner, Wil- 
liam to Falkner, William and from Za- 
greb to Agram. The reference from 


Pension to G I Bill of Rights is a blind 
one; there is no entry for the latter 
and, although there is an article G I 
which mentions the G I Bill, it includes 
nothing on pensions. The references 
from British East Africa include one 
to Tanganyika, Territory, but there is 
no Tanganyika entry. Information on 
the territory may be found in the arti- 
cle German East Africa to which ref- 
erence is not made. 

Where places are entered under their 
old names, cross references from the 
current names are frequently lacking, 
even though some of the articles men- 
tion the new form. For example, there 
is none from Piedras Negras to Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz, nor from Hyderabad to 
Haidarabad. On the other hand, the 
same person or piace is sometimes pre- 
sented in two independent articles un- 
der different headings, e.g.: Dalny and 
Tairen, but no entry under Dairen; 
Victoria, Lake and Victoria Nyanza, 
facing each other on opposite pages; 
Pius XII and Pacelli, Eugenio. 

Abbreviations are filed as complete 
words (C.I.O. between Cintra and Cip- 
riani) without any references under 
their full names. Among such main en- 
tries are selected federal “alphabet 
agencies,” some World War II organi- 
zations, and a very few international 
agencies. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is found under F.S.E.C., 
where it is spelled out and defined only 
as a “U.S. New Deal agency.” This 
same definition is all that the reader 
will find under F.B.I. and F.H.A. 

Of the approximately 50 colored 
plates scattered through the set, only 
half may be said to serve instructive 
(as opposed to decorative) purposes. 
The quality of many is poor and some 
are off register. Comparing the 461 text 
illustrations in volumes 2, 6, and 10 of 
The Home University Encyclopedia 
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with those in corresponding sections of 
the Nelson set which had not been re- 
vised since 1931, 107 were found to be 
new or changed. Some of the reproduc- 
tions are blurred and many are out of 
date. The single illustration under 
Tank, for example, shows a 1918 copy- 
right date. The illustrations are not 
always appropriately located in relation 
to the text and no cross references are 
found between the text and pictures. 

Nine recent C. S. Hammond maps in 
color are inserted between pages 66 
and 67 in volume 1. The inset maps in 
the text are line engravings from Nel- 
son. The basis for their inclusion is not 
always clear and, as in the cases of 
Asia Minor, Bohemia, Bokhara, Micro- 
nesia, and Tong-king, some show bound- 
aries and nomenclature dating from 
before World War I. 

The 1952 printing of The Home Uni- 
versity Encyclopedia presents much 
out-of-date, inaccurate, and vague, mis- 
leading, or inadequate information. Its 
finding devices are insufficient and its 
illustrative material is generally poor. 
It is not recommended. 


The Jewish People: Past and Present. 
3v. New York, Jewish Encyclopedic 
Handbooks, Central Yiddish Culture 
Organization (CYCO) [c1946-52]. il- 
lus. ports. maps. diagrs. 28.5cm. cloth 
$30; de luxe $45; per volume, cloth 
$10 and de luxe $15. 


With the publication of volume 3 in 
1952, the publishers have completed 
their task of presenting comprehensive 
and objective information on various 
aspects of Jewish life, history, and cul- 
ture. Since volume 1, published in 1946, 
was reviewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin for October 1948, emphasis in 
this review will be on volumes 2-3. 

Although The Jewish People contains 
encyclopedic information, it is not an 


encyclopedia, but a series of mono- 
graphs surveying major areas in the 
field of Jewish studies. All of the arti- 
cles are written and signed by authori- 
ties in their fields (e.g.: Liebman 
Hersch, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Geneva; Ralph Marcus, Profes- 
sor of Hellenistic Culture, University 
of Chicago; and Meyer Waxman, Pro- 
fessor of Jewish History and Philoso- 
phy, Hebrew Theological College, Chi- 
cago) who are identified on the page 
preceding the Preface to the volume in 
which their contributions appear. These 
pages also list: The Editorial Advisory 
Board, all members of which appear 
in Who’s Who in America 1952-53; 
the Board of Editors, five members of 
which have served continuously; and 
the Associate Editors. 

Each volume has a table of contents 
and a list of illustrations. A 43-page 
general index to all three volumes is 
included at the end of volume 3. Un- 
fortunately for the average non-Jewish 
reader, no glossary is provided. 

A subject arrangement has been fol- 
lowed, related articles being grouped, 
in so far as possible, in the same vol- 
ume. Volume 3, for example, deals with 
literature, art, and music. Articles are 
preceded by an outline of the topics 
they cover. Usually beginning with in- 
troductory or background material, 
their text is divided into sections and 
subsections and, occasionally, closes 
with a summary. Few cross references 
are provided and the bibliographies 
which appear at the end of articles are, 
as a rule, brief. . 

Of the 29 monographs which com- 
prise volume 2, published in 1948, the 
first four conclude the series of studies 
carried over from volume 1, dealing 
with “statistical, economic, and _ bio- 
logical aspects of the Jewish people.” 
Specifically, these four sections are pop- 
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ulation studies, and, like those dealing 
with anthropology, population, and eco- 
nomic and social development in vol- 
ume 1, are an interesting combination 
of textual comment and statistics. Al- 
lowing for reasonable margins of dif- 
ference where comparative checking is 
difficult, the figures they present ap- 
pear to be accurate. 

The population studies in volume 2 
are followed by: monographs on Jew- 
ish colonization in Russia, the Ameri- 
cas, and Palestine; nine chapters, af- 
fording extensive coverage of Jewish 
education; and nine more devoted to 
Jewish communal organization, law, 
morals, and ways of life, the Jewish 
socialist movement in Russia and Po- 
land (1870-1919), and the Jewish labor 
movement in the United States. In ad- 
dition to these articles, the volume in- 
cludes a section, important for its ref- 
erence value, which contains a “Chron- 
ological Table of the Zionist Move- 
ment” (1862-1948) and nine important 
documents, or excerpts thereof, relating 
to the history of Zionism, the last be- 
ing the official texts in Hebrew and 
English of the Proclamation of the 
State of Israel. 

Although volume 3 concerns itself 
with Jewish art, music, and literature, 
the emphasis is upon the last of these. 
Eleven of its 13 chapters treat Jewish 
literature from biblical times to the 
present, including the Talmudic and 
Rabbinical, the Liturgical and Yiddish 
literatures, and Jewish literature as it 
has developed in the United States, 
England, Germany, and Russia. The 


contributors to this volume have put - 


a strict and limited interpretation on 
the word “Jewish” exemplified by the 
author of “Jewish Literature in the 
United States and England” who states 
that for purposes of his essay “only 
those works will be considered Jew- 


ish which have been written by 
Jews ... and which deal with Jewish 
themes or characters in whole or in 
significant part.” (By this interpreta- 
tion, he includes The Little Foxes and 
omits John Hersey’s The Wall.) The 
monograph on Jewish music confines 
itself strictly to developments of typi- 
cally Jewish music from biblical times 
to modern Israel, i.e., biblical cantilla- 
tion, synagogue music, folk songs (Yid- 
dish, Hasidic, Zemirot, etc.), thus omit- 
ting biographical and critical material 
on such composers and performers as 
Mendelssohn, Heifetz, Menuhin, Horo- 
witz, Gershwin, and Berlin. 

A change of editorial plan occurred 
in the course of completing the three- 
volume set. The Preface to volume 1 
states that “subsequent volumes will 
comprise monographs and articles on 

. anti-Semitism ... theatre . . . etc.,” 
but neither subject is treated as an 
entity in volume 2 or 3. Likewise, the 
Preface to volume 2 states that “the 
articles on the Socialist and Labor 
movements in the Polish Republic, Pal- 
estine and the United States from 1919 
to the present will appear in Volume 
Ill. . . .” This material has also been 
omitted from the set which, on the 
whole, affords little coverage of events 
of the last decade. Modern Jewish-Arab 
relations, for example, are merely men- 
tioned in one paragraph of “Modern 
Currents in Jewish Social and National 
Life” in volume 2. This chapter, how- 
ever, gives a fairly complete and clear 
history of Zionism to 1917 and includes 
some material to approximately 1945. 

About four columns in “Jewish Lit- 
erature in the United States and Eng- 
land” in volume 3 are allotted to the 
theatre. These, however, are devoted 
primarily to the American stage, e.g., 
Lillian Hellman, Clifford Odets, Arthur 
Miller. A good general account of the 
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Yiddish and Hebrew stage is lacking. 

Anti-Semitism, as such, is not the 
subject of a complete monograph, but 
the index entry anti-Semitism offers 
four references to articles containing 
material which ranges in length from 
several columns to one sentence. It 
does not, however, direct the reader to 
the articles “Race Theory in the Light 
of Modern Science,” and “The An- 
thropology of the Jewish People” which 
seek to correct those popular errors 
upon which much anti-Semitism is 
based, nor to other pertinent material 
in “The Jewish Population in the 
United States,” “Jewish Communal Or- 
ganization in the United States,” and 
“Modern Currents in Jewish Social and 
National Life.” It is noteworthy that 
the contributors who have had to deal 
with the subject have, apparently with- 
out exception, done so with feeling but 
remarkable objectivity, and occasion- 
ally with wry humor. 

The bibliographies, appended to ar- 
ticles, consistently omit publishers’ 
names. Those following articles which 
contain a great deal of statistical infor- 
mation appear to be “working” lists of 
titles used in preparing the monographs 
and most of these serve to identify the 
sources of the figures. While the brevi- 
ty of some of these lists and of the gen- 
eral bibliographies which are provided 
for reading guidance may be justified 
by lack of published material on their 
subjects, others are disappointing in 
length and up-to-dateness. For exam- 
ple, that appended to “Modern Cur- 
rents in Jewish Social and National 
Life” presents only 18 titles, the latest 
dated 1946; “Jewish Morals” is followed 
by a list of only 16, the most recent 
published in 1942. Those following 
“Jewish Literature in the United States 
and England,” “Liturgical Literature,” 
and “Jewish Literature in Biblical 


Times” (all in volume 3) are much bet- 
ter. The last lists 31 titles, some in 
English, French, German, and Hebrew, 
and includes non-Jewish works such 
as Finegan’s Light from the Ancient 
Past. 

The broad subject arrangement of 
The Jewish People requires, for quick 
reference purposes, detailed indexing. 
The index to the set, however, is in- 
adequate because of omissions and gen- 
eralities. On the whole, it is too gen- 
eral. For example, there is no entry in 
the index for the Siloam tunnel, de- 
spite the fact that it is mentioned in 
the article “Jewish Art” in volume 3 
and in volume 1 in the chapter “His- 
tory of Jewish Archaeology” where il- 
lustrations accompany several para- 
graphs relating to the tunnel and in- 
scription. Moreover, as indicated in the 
“anti-Semitism” instance, cited earlier, 
the reader cannot be sure that an in- 
dex entry has directed him to all in- 
formation in the set that is pertinent 
to its subject. The reader seeking infor- 
mation about Jewish belief in life after 
death will find references under Here- 
after, but will be disappointed if he 
looks for “immortality,” “Sheol,” or 
“life after death” for which there are 
no entries. Even under Hereafter he 
will find only two references, both to 
material in “Origin and History of the 
Jewish Religion” in volume 1, but none 
to information on the idea of an after- 
world as discussed in “The History of 
Jewish Religious Thought” in the same 
volume. 

According to the Preface to volume 
3, the set contains .“more than 500 
photographs, illustrations, charts, and 
maps, and nine full-page color plates.” 
They are excellent and well placed in 
relation to the text. The separately 
paged volumes, printed two columns to 
the page on paper of good quality, are 
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satisfactory in typography and press 
work. Their binding, however, is not 
so strong as is desirable for library 
purposes. 

The October 1948 Subscription Books 
Bulletin review of volume 1 of The 
Jewish People: Past and Present stated 
that, when the set was complete, a com- 
parison would be made with the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia and the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia which was re- 
viewed in the Bulletin for January 1945. 
Four years and two volumes later the 
Subscription Books Committee, rec- 
ognizing that the three works are suf- 
ficiently different to qualify consider- 
ably the results of a comparative study 
and that the inadequate index to the 
present set of collected monographs 
would not facilitate such an examina- 
tion, doubts that comparison of The 
Jewish People with those two encyclo- 
pedias would be useful or valid. 

Any work of collaboration involves 
problems of style, unity, and point of 
view. The editors of this one have, to 
a remarkable degree, integrated its in- 
dividual essays in a harmonious whole. 
Although The Jewish People: Past and 
Present is not a work adapted to quick 
reference for specific information, is 
limited in coverage, and cannot take 
the place of an encyclopedia, it pre- 
sents comprehensive and authoritative 
information on selected aspects of Jew- 
ish life in a readable style for the aver- 


age reader. The set is therefore recom- 
mended as a supplementary source of 
information for college, university, and 
large public libraries having Jewish en- 
cyclopedias and as a helpful source for 
smaller libraries that do not have the 
more comprehensive works. 


Attention Publishers 


The Subscription Books Committee 
has reaffirmed its long-standing policy 
(see SBB April 1942) to discourage pub- 
lishers and their representatives from 
seeking personal interviews or other op- 
portunities to discuss their books or 
sets under review with Committee 
members. Publishers are asked to re- 
frain from soliciting such interviews 
and, instead, to transmit by mail infor- 
mation they may wish to place before 
the Committee or individual members 
of it, sending copies of such material 
to the Publishing Department of the 
American Library Association. 

The work of the Committee is con- 
ducted entirely on a voluntary basis 
and is usually done on the members’ 
own time. Written statements will save 
their time by relieving them of the ne- 
cessity of preparing memoranda of con- 
versations and will serve as a protec- 
tion to both the Committee and the 
publishers by eliminating the possibili- 
ty that statements made in conversa- 
tion may be misinterpreted. 








IMPORTANT 


|= blanket authority previously given to publishers to reprint in full Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin reviews of their own publications is now withdrawn. 
Permission to quote any review in full or in part must be obtained from the 
Publishing Department of the American Library Association. Permission to quote 
a review in full will be granted only to the publisher of the work reviewed. 
Publishers of books or sets recommended herein, wishing to refer to the Sub- 
scription Books Committee’s appraisal of their work, should avoid such 3tate- 
ments as “Recommended (or endorsed) by the A.L.A.” Such a statement falsely 
implies action on the part of the Association. 


CHANGE 
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